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PREFACE. 



The appearance of this little work, in opposition to 
such a mass of talent, rank, and power, as is arrayed 
against it on the other side, — written as it is hy one so 
insignificant and so little known as myself, may need 
some apology and explanation, 

The circumstances which have called it forth, and 
made it almost my duty, humble as I am, to record 
my opinion, and to promulgate what little knowledge 
I possess on the subject, are simply these : — 

Little more than two years has elapsed since the 
formation of the -New Zealand Company. They 
were then but an association of gentlemen, unincor- 
porated by cliarter, and with apparently very little 
chance of ever being so. They proceeded, in the 
face of the declared hostility of Government, in spite 
of continued and vigorous attacks from the leading 



periodicals, and in the very teelh of deeply-rooted 
prejudices of ihe public, to send out preparatory 
expeditions, to collect and publish information, atid 
finally to commence colonization by sending out 
emigrants, with a spirit and perseverance which would 
have been beyond all praise, had it not, in conjunction 
with certain political reasons, driven them into pre- 
cipitate and rash measures, which are irretrievable, and 
which must for years inflict grievous injury on the 
colony. 

The colony was sent out. We arrived ten days 
after the surveying staff, and three months after the 
first expedition, which had to fix upon the site for the 
colony, and to purchase it from the natives. There 
was no time then to explore ; the emigrants were on 
the spot, aud could not wait to find out advantages or 
disadvantages of situation. A location was imme- 
diately necessary. And it was fixed at Port Nicholson. 
At that place, then, the Company irrevocably fixed' 
their principal settlement ; at it they are pledged to 
form their capital ; and by it they must stand or fall. 

The capabilities of this place for the site of the 
capital of New Zealand, are very nearly analogous to 
those of Holyhead, for that of Great Britain. Like 
it, it is at the extremity of a promontory, and is the 
most central place as regards the two islajids : in 



other respects, Ihoiigli lliere is* si ill a resernblaticc, 
Holyhead has rather the advantage of llie two in the 
comparison. The vast mountains rising almost per- 
pendicularly on each side of the little valley of Port 
Nicholson, and extending, like a miniature Andes, to 
which in formation they are remarkably similar, for 
200 miles to the N.E., preclude the possibility of 
internal cummunication ; while the rush of wind 
through Cook's Strait, makes its access by sea difficult 
and tedious. 

The outlet of no agricultural district, without a 
river within 100 miles, and without any of the valuable 
timber of New Zealand, the kowri ; though its limited 
fertile lands are densely wooded ; and enclosed in a 
continual storm, the only advantage this place seems 
to possess, is, that it is as far from the South Cape as 
from the North. On this one circumstance the Com- 
pany ground their claim to the site of the capital. 

Bitter was the disappointment of the first settlers, 
when they looked upon the steep and barren hills 
which surrounded them : they knew not then that these 
forbidding features were peculiar to that spot only ; 
and when the refusal of Sir George Gipps to recog- 
nize their titles to land became known, a re-emigration 
to South America was actually proposed and planned, 
and that not by a wild visionary, with all to gain and 



nothing to lose, but by one who was placed by the 
Company in the very first class of their settlers, to 
wliich he was entitled by rank, property, enterprise 
and intelligence.* 

So went their affairs in New Zealand. In England, 
at that time, they were going even worse. Their acts 
were declared illegal ; the validity of the purchase of 
their land from the natives was thrown into doubt, and 
Lord Norraanby, the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, refused to recognize them as a Company. — 
Then came a change. Lord John Russell was Colo- 
nial Minister : — the ministry became hard pushed on a 
division ; many of their party wavered ; — places, pen- 
sions, and sinecures, all were exhausted : — not a sop to 
be found within 10,000 miles to throw to their hungry 
retainers. In a week — one short week — the Com- 
pany's affairs wore another aspect. They had obtained 
a charter — and such a charter 1 Well may Mr. Mangles 
hold up Lord John as the pattern and mirror of all 
Colonial Ministers ! Madame de Sevign^, when re- 
cording the fact, that the king had nodded to her as 
he passed her window, exclaims, enthusiastically, — 
" Surely our Sovereign is the greatest of all Monarchs !" 

The Charter, granting to the New Zealand Cora- 
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pany such extraordinary and extravagant rights and 
privileges, was certainly a boon of richer grace and 
favour than any nod which was ever given from kingly 
brows ; and if Mr. Mangles, big with the recollection 
of this donative, had indulged in a similar effusion of 
gratitude to that which gushed from the lips of the 
lively Frenchwoman, and declared that Lord John was 
the greatest of all colonial ministers, it certainly ought 
not to be a matter of much astonishment. Nearly 
900,000 broad acres granted without a payment, and 
better still, without a condition ! — no troublesome 
clauses to bind the Company to colonize their princely 
domfiin — no restrictions as to price at which they were 
to sell — no fixed portion of the proceeds allotted to 
emigration — not even a boundary placed to limit 
their right of choice, nor a shadow of control reser- 
ved to the GovernmSnt. In short, this prince of 
charters made them the absolute proprietors of this 
vast estate, to be selected by themselves, in whatever 
part of the islands they might think proper, without 
check or controul. 

Here was one step gained. — Much was gained, but 
it was a means, not an end. The next thing to be done 
was to smother any attempt at the formation of any other 
Colony in New Zealand, but especially on the part of the 
Government, and to bring about, if possible, the transfer 
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of tlie seat of Givernment to Port Nicholson, so as not 
only to increase the value of the Company's reserved land, 
which Mr. Mangles puts forth as the Company's natural 
and legitimate object, but also to put an end to all fear 
of a rival, and to secure to them their darling object, the 
monopoly of the Colony. For this end, not only were 
their periodicals filled with exaggerated description of 
their settlements, and with accounts of the other parts 
of the Islands, — especially of Auckland, which the Go- 
vernor had selected, after mature consideration and exa- 
mination, for the site of the capital — so absurdly falsi- 
fied as to carry a doubt of their truth even on the face 
of them ; but they went on to impugn the capacity, 
common sense, and even the honestly of the Governor and 
his officers, for not having at once removed with his 
establishment to Port Nicholson. 

For a long time, they fought for the immediate re- 
moval of the seat of Government, and they might have 
won the victory, had their patron still remained the 
umpire. Happily for the colonies and for the country, 
his race was run ; and Lord John Russell was replaced 
by one who not being compelled to purchase a few 
votes at the expence of a colony, cannot be bullied, and 
will not be deceived. 

I trust, then, that all fear of this has now passed away. 
But on one point the Company have been but too 
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fortunate. They have succeeded in almost identi- 
fying themselves with New Zealand in the public 
eye ; — the unsparing use of every species of puff, di- 
rect or indirect, public dinners, fetes, advertisements 
of colonial cadetships, party periodicals, — a conti- 
nual supply of letters from colonists, accounts of their 
settlements by their settlers, honourable or otherwise, 
■ — but all interested, — and pamphlets, have taught the 
public to think of New Zealand only through the 
medium of the New Zealand Company. They claim 
to be the sole agent for the colonization of that 
splendid country ; and, to put their position beyond 
doubt, a pamphlet is sent forth, backed by the name 
of one of the most talented and influential of their 
Directors, for the purpose of inducing the Government 
to make them so ostensibly, as they actually are in 
fact — and to let whatever portion might be directed to 
New Zealand of the extended emigration, which it is 
understood is to be set on foot — go thither through 
their hands and under their direction. 

Convinced, as I am, of the ruin that would be 
brought on the colony by transferring its metropolis to 
so irredeemably bad a site as Port Nicholson, and that 
were the Company to be made the agent for the colo- 
nization of the island, that transfer would immediately 
follow, I think that I am bound to point out as far 



as in me is, the inexpediency of such a course ; nol 



that I c 



1 expect to cope with a writer of Mr. Mai 
glea* talent and acquirements, backed as h 
others, many his equals, and all superior 
but, feeling that if I only aid in disseminating the 
knowledge, that theTe are other settlements in Neto 
Zealand besides those of the Compani/, and that some 
at least think them in every respect superior to those 
of the Company, I shall have gained my end ; and 
should I be the means of encom-aging others of grej 
capacity, to take up this interesting subject on my 1 
ginning, I shall consider that I have by no mea 
written in vain. 




The circumstances of ihe country and of its colonies have at 
last tbrced upoD the minds of the public, the imperative 
necessity of emigration on a far more extended scale, and 
more regular system than has hitherto been practised, and 
several works have recently appeared on the subject, pointing 
out various fields for emigration, and offering suggestions as to 
the best means to be adopted for their colonization. Amongst 
them is one entitled " How to Colonize, the Interest of the 
Country, and the Duty of Government," by Mr. Rosa 
Mangles, M.P., and a Director of the New Zealand Com- 
pany. 

Notwithstanding the extent and generality of the title of 
this work,* it treats, not of Colonization in general, but only 
refers to New Zealand, and its object is to show that the in- 
terests of the New Zealand Company are identical with those 
of llie colony; that the Company alone is able to efficiently 
and speedily colonize it, and therefore that it is the duty of 
the Government to make over to it the whole colonization of 
that magnificent country, and to acquiesce in their choice, or 
rather succumb to their dictation, by making their principal 
Eettlement, Port Nicholson, the site of the capital. 



" How to Coloniie i Ths iDtereet of tlie Country uid the Dutf of GOTern. 
. B; Rosa D. MsngleB, Esq., M.P." London: Smith, Elder snd Co. 1842. 
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It is far from my intenlion to impiile to Mr. Mangles 
unworthy motives iti coming fuiward on the present occik 
or to accuse him of being actuated, as a Proprietor and 
Director of ihe New Zealand Company, by motives rather of 
private advantage than public spirit. I have no doubt he 
looks with an eye of sincere pity upon tlie distress which 
prevails so largely amongst his fellow-countrymen, and con- 
scientiously believes that it may be very materially mitigate 
by an extensive system of emigration conducted upon propgy 
principles, and that New Zealand is one of the best fields fp| 
that emigration. 

In this feeling and conviction 1 fully concur, as hIso i 
several of the general principles of colonization he lays doi 
but feeling that the main position he takes up, — naiiiel^l 
that the interests of the New Zealand Company are identical 
with those of the colony, and that the greatest advantage 
would accrue to the country if that Company received the 
sanction and confidenceof the Government, and were made thmr^ 
agent for the colonization of the country, — is a position thai 
can by no means be made good ; and seeing that Mr. Mangte^I 
work, supported as it is by the authority of a name alike respectf a 
able for character and t!ie position he holds — is calculated noti 
alone to foster and increase some prevailingerrors with respect to^fl 
New Zealand, and the most adviseable system for its coloniza'^J 
tion, but also still farther to promote misapprehension in ref^ 
enceto questions of importance yet at issue; — perceiving that N 
has proceeded upon information which 1 know to be in great po^ 
defective, unfounded in fact, or tinged with wilful misreppj 
sentation; observing that in many instances his reasoning^ 
erroneous, and that the conclusions he would fain deduce aH 
in no sort authorized by the premises he lays down ; — convinced 
that whatever may be the objects professedly in view, the real 
tendency of the work iis a whole is to establish the monopoly 



of the New Zealand Company, and to spread abroad tbe apliere 
of its operations to the great embarrassinent of the Govern- 
ment, the restriction of its rii^hts and dignity, and to the irre- 
mediable injury of the colony of New Zealand, by directing 
the stream of emigration into their settlement only, which I 
maintain to be the least eligible channel, and impeding and 
delaying for an indefinite length of time the colonization of the 
islands, — I feel it a duty not to remain silent; and this the 
more especially when 1 observe the liberality witli which Mr. 
Maagles courts discussion upon the slatementa he makes, 
the arguments he advances, and the doctrines he supporta, 
and the candour with which he professes his readiness to 
hear what can be urged by others, and to huld his own im- 
pressions as subject to modificalion or reform upon tiie pro- 
duction of better information than he at present possesses, or 
upon the conviction of error being brought home to his mind; 
and when I recollect that my long and anxious personal obser- 
vations tliroughout the colony — the course of my sludiea and 
pursuits for several years, and in some particulars my profes- 
sional experience as a sailor, have given me advantages in the 
task I propose to myself, that cannot be common with me to 
many in this country, and which I trust may divest my 
attempt of that appearance of preBuraption which it would 
otherwise wear in an individual so humble and so little known 
as myself. 

Great weight — probably undue weight — has been attached 
by the public press to ail the statements, whether of fact 
or private opinion, of hearsny or conjecture contained in 
the HoDOurable Mr. Petre's work, because that gentleman 
has declared, that he is only a sojourner here at present, 
and is preparing to return to New Zealand. Without ventur- 
ing, or indeed wishing, to claim the same extent of con- 
fidence, bestowed upon Mr. Petre, who is now about to return 
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to a settlement, in which he had embartced his capital be/'ore 
hejirtt kj} England; and in whose particular prosperilif hiB 
own iotereata accordingly are altogether bound up, let me, at 
least, be allowed to challenge the credit of whalerer nieasure 
of trustworthiness may be considered due lo one, who is also 
no more than a sojourner in England — who visited New Zea- 
land, unfettered by any previous lies or engagements — who 
had the whole Colony or indeed the whole world betbre him 
"where to choose" — who, not confining himself to one pre- 
scribed district, was resolved to see with his own eyes, — to be 
guided by his own judgment and experience, and not to be 
convinced by the flattering features of a map, or the theories 
of men in another hemisphere ; — and who did therefore cau- 
tiously examine the Northern Island, with a view to the most 
eligible settlement, — who, after mature deliberation, has deter- 
mined to cast his lot for life in thai country, and is now 
preparing to return to the place of his deliberate choice. 
I may also add, that whatever prejudices I had oa li 
ing in New Zealand, were in favour of the Compaa; 
settlements. Several of my friends and acquaintance were 
connected with that Institution, as proprietors or directors 
consequently, in deciding in favour of another part of the 
Island, as the more advantageous for all purposes, to the cap) 
.talistand the labourer, 1 had, in addition to all the ordini 
operations of choice, to redress, in the lirst instance, the ba^ 
lance of my mind. I can accordingly declare, that I consider 
my personal interests as identical with those of the Colony at 
large ; and that therefore, I am not in a position to be swayed 
by any regard to mere local interests, or the prosperity of 
any one body of settlers, to the detriment of the gem 
good. 

Having said thus much of myself, and of my motives,^ 
shall proceed to analyse Mr. Mangles' pamphlet and 
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offer some strictures and found some observations upon it- 

They shall be made in that spirit of courtesy and respect, of 
which alike as an author and a man he is so well deserving. 
I have said that upon the expediency of an extended emi- 
gration I cordially agree with Mr. Mangles — perhaps I even 
go farther than him — I think it not merely desirable but ne- 
cessary. I believe it to be impossible that the present state 
and progression of things can continue to go oa for any 
length of time, without shaking to their foundations all our 
institutions, moral, social and political. On this Mr. Man- 
gles and I seem agreed. 

Already we have thirty millions of men pent up, as it were, 
in two islands. This population, already enormous, is in- 
creasing at the rate of half a million annually. The means of 
winning bread are decreasing in the exact proportion of the 
increase of competition which is thus created. Want of 
employment in a country, utterly overstocked with inha- 
bitants, soon grows to be synonymous with want of food. 
When many suffer, it becomes a famine. Now famine, like 
the plague, beginning with the meanest, extends gradually 
from class to class. This is the prospect we have before us, 
with all the dire consequences that lie beyond it in per- 
spective, and this not at such a distance, that we can flatter 
ourselves, our eye traverses a secure space of time to con- 
template it in a remote futurity. The population in its mass 
then, is in the condition of him who speaks in the verses of 
the Homan satirist — 

" Reg badie minor est here qnam fuit, atque endem eras 
Deteret exignis allqaid." 

Appalling as is this picture, it should be looked at steadily, 
so that while there is yet time, it may be determined what 
can best be done. Let us but extend our field of view 
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beyond the present lime, and we shall karii to conBidI 
" ihe doing something " not as a matter of expediency, but 
a matter of necessity. But what is to be done ? Thousands 
for whom like Umbricius (here is 



" Niillus in arbe Iocm, nulU Bmolumenta labornm 1 ' 



k.' 



would, (had they the means of putting their words ia act, 
exclaim with him, Ceiiamus palridi And not they alone, 
but thousands of others ranging through an ascent of divers 
classes in pecuniary means, social station, and artistic and 
intellectual acquirements who feel that they cannot rise to 
their natural eminence, — would echo the cry if the means 
were but afforded. UndL^ubtedly, a vast and enduring measure 
of relief would in the first instance be afforded to tiie po- 
pulation at home by the removal, if wisely effected, of 
these two descriptions of people ; and in the second place, 
by the benefits whicli would flow to those who remained be- 
hind from these same people when happily settled abroad. 

Let us not, however, subject ourselves to disappointment 
by expecting too much from emigration. It is not that ihe 
relief would come or the benefits accrue to those classes of 
our community whose lot Mr. Mangles so pathetically be- 
wails. If by a simple act of volition all those who desire 
to emigrate could carry that desire into effect, our curates 
would still continue to be pooity paid — there would still 
be " more candidates for curacies than there are curacies to 
fill" — the ratio of " the supjily to the demnnd " could never 
be so reduced as to compel rectors to give higher salaries 
than they do at present — and this for very obvious reasons. 
The Commander-in-chiel 's list " of aspirants for permission 
to purchase commissions in the army, though we all know 
(as Mr. Mangles says,) that the military service, ho' 
honourable, is far from a profitable one, and that thi 
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enter upon it are often obliged to submit to many eacri^ 
fices, and to uadergo great privalions" would not be reduced 
by a dozen names — midshipmen's berths would be still sought 
by a crowd of suitors — places in all the public offices and all 
our great public and private institutions would conllnue to 
be objects of ambition to multitudes — the legal and medical 
professions — the scientific and literary avocations — the trades 
and callings of all who minister to luxury, whether of mind 
or body — would continue to be overstocked : — early mar- 
riages would probably not be more frequent, nor would the 
compulsory celibacy of the fair sex be abrogated. 

Emigration cannot touch any of these things. They 
are, using the words in their technical sense, the differ- 
ences, properties and accidents of an old country, and will 
maintain their existence in it, be it thickly or thinly populated, 
to the last. It la dealing unfairly with emigration to recom- 
mend it on such grounds. It is putting it on the suspicious 
footing of a quack medicine, which the vendor puffs as a 
remedy for all imaginable diseases. A Colony is not for those 
who cheerfully stake time and labour, and health, and life 
itself, in the hope of winning those magnificent prizes which 
the Mother Country alone can give. And so long as those 
prizes glitter in the distance, tbough attainable only by 
individuals amongst the thousands, — so long as self-reliance, 
or vanity, if you will, continue to animate the human heart, 
80 long will all the avenues to glory, power, and honour, be 
thronged with competitors. No system of emigration, by 
offering humbler though more certain pursuits, can draw off 
a sufficiency of these men to produce a sensible diminution 
of their number. 

There are, as I have already hinted, two classes of persons 
to whom emigration offers the highest advantages: of these 
one has no capital except his labour. To the multitudes 
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of our rellow-citizens, who are cither iiuahlc to procure 
employment altogether, or olse any adequate remuneration 
for it, a well-devised syBtem of emigratioo ofTera benefits 
and blessings which it in impoitsible to over-estimate. No 
pomp of words can lend a lustre to the prospect of a 
man's being able to change his condition from priiratJOD 1 
plenty — from despair to cheerful and trustful hope — from 1 
abasing sense of bein^ regarded as an object of loathing 
of fear by his more fortunate brethren, to the consciousneaij 
of utility and independence and a recognized position in thfll 
Bocial scale. 

All the individuals of this class, who are removed under i 
wise plan of emigration, are not alone the recipients of goo 
in their own persons, but they confer benefits in more than 
one way upon their country. Their absence not only tends to 
relieve the labouring classes from the pressure of pauper-com- 
petition for employment, but is also calculated to cause an 
increased demand for our manufactures, and this in the most 
beneficial manner to the mother country. Transplanted to 
a new soil, the labourer, who was at home clad in rags, and 
on the verge of starvation, becomes a liberal customer. It 
has been shown, that in the Australasian colonics, the average 
expenditure per head for our manufactures amounts to 12^ 
If the same persons had continued to remain in the Brifi 
islands, their average consumption of goods would certain! 
not exceed half that sum, while they would be at the sam 
time encumbering the labour market; but this is not i 
Our own shipping is exclusively employed in conveying ( 
manufactures to our colonists, and their produce is pourc 
into our market almost exclusively. 

To the other class of persona for whom emigretioD 
is eligible, consisting of members of the middle and 
upper classes of life, a colony offers prospects to &onie_ 
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of a brilliant, to others of a blessed nature. To all pos- 
sessors of capital, descending to those whose capital 
is so trifling as not to be available, speaking com para lively, 
to any useful purpose in this country, emigration lays open 
vast fields of enterprizo which must unfailingly be attended 
with a degree of success, which could bless no efforts of 
the individual in an old and crowded world. To the agri- 
culturist who has not the means of availing himself of his 
knowledge and ability here — to the trader — the merchant, 
the most ample means of enriching himself and benefiting 
others are extended : with ordinary care and prudence, 
good fortune and intelligence, the only perceptible limits 
to these means to such gracious ends consists in the amount 
of capital he can employ. To the father of a family with 
moderate property and many children, a colony affords the 
means of setthng his younger sons in life for less money 
than it would cost hira to qualify them for entering on any 
professional or other honourable career at home. To the mere 
monied man who should be content to enter into no speculation, 
and engage in no labour beyond that of trading in the use of 
his capital, our colonies, at least our colonies in the southern 
hemisphere, present the certainty of accumulating a vast 
fortune in no long space of time, and of doing it with the 
consolatory feeling that his wealth has been derived from 
assisting the honest efforts of the industrious and enter- 
prizing, and not by pandering to the follies and vices of the 
idler and the spendthrift, 

From the scarcity of specie in these colonies a capitalist, 
on the spot to watch times and circumstances, can get an 
enormous rate of interest for his money on undeniable secu- 
rity, and yet in the result of his operations witness the pros- 
perity and not the ruin of the individuals with whom he has 
dealt, and whose necessities he has accommodated. To those 
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A* to what this " sound aystetn of proceeding" is, I 
equally of accord with Mr. Mangle. It is ondoubtedly 
fyftem which the Company piofesses to follow — the sale 
tbo Colonial lands at a sufficient pncej and the conveyance to 
tbe colony of labourers with the proceeds, or a large portion of 
thifm. This however is the limit of my concurrence, though I 
would not deny, while on the other hand I would not main- 
tain Mr. Mangles' proposition, that tbe details of colonization 
cnn bo much better carried on by private companies or asso- 
ciittiuna than by any paid oiEcials, however effective. We 
now come to the points on which we differ, and these embrace 
by fur Iho greater part of the work, including what I conceive 
to ba tlia principal objects for which that pamphlet was, 
written. I 

They coniiat chiefly, 1st. In the inference to which tha? 
wholo of Mr. Mangles' work would lead, that the system oa 
winch the New Zoahind Company professes to act, and which 
I havD already ndniitted to be in the theory an excellent one, 









is exclusively their system — that it emanates from them and 
could only be practised by thera. 

2ndly. In the position that Mr. Mangles repeatedly lays 
down and endeavours to prove — that the iiitevests of the Com- 
pany are identical with those of the settler and the pubUc at 
large. 

3rdly. In the deduction, he would draw from them, that 
" the New Zealand Company is the beat possible agent for 
the colonization of New Zealand." 

I may add, that there is a disingenuousness in Mr. Mangles 
continually talking of the New Zealand Company " and other 
similar associations," when one of the great aims of his work 
is to shew that there can be no such similar association, so great 
is the wisdom and power, and so sacred theaulhoiityof hisown, 
to which all the powers that Government can bestow, not 
already granted in the Charter, ought to be con&ded. It is 
too clear to escape notice, that these words "other similar 
associations," in passages where they are not intended as 
mere liberal surplusage, are rather introduced from something 
like an affectation of candour and disinterestedness than from 
any real desire to see "associations like the New Zealand 
Company ander the sanction and support of the Government; 
and having a common interest with the public avowedly and 
largely employed in carrying the new principles of coloniza- 
tion into effect." 

Having now pointed out the leading objects of the work, I 
trust it will not be found very difficult to refute ; and to shew, 
moreover, that the discretion and wisdom displayed by the 
Company in their choice of settlements, and the whole course 
of their proceedings, have not been such as to recommend them 
to the confidence of Government or the pubhc, or to justify 
their being invested with encreased powers or an enlarged 
sphere of action. Mr. Mangles begins the material part of 
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U« work, ftfWr liaviiig laid down the princij>l68 of colonizatioo 
oo which I hnvd nlrunJy tlwult, by HtntiDgi " Upon theie 
pfiocipUi of Mluiiiifttian, — lo tiiudiliud as to accommodate 
tben to the circuniituiiooa of un aHsocmtiouin whose views 
pririit* un iicc«ituuly oomhinod wiili public objoctH, and the 
aumliet* of whicti Nouk n rouioiinhle return for the capital. 
tiuit, siul labour wliich tUiy huvu ttX)>oiidL>d i» establishing 
M iiitituflttt Duiiriuxioii butwaou Oruat Uritain aud the most 
favoured iiihtiidM uf lliu Suiitlicrii l]i>mis|ihcrc,— the New Zea- 
kiid C'uiiij>uny )iua nclud mid ountinuoa to net, I proceed to 
ktaU) ill whRl niitimor the Ouiiipuiiy has practically carried 
out ihu priiiciplei in tiuustiun i oitd to show ihut the position 
in which it is placed renders its intcicsts ontirdy accordant 
with those uf the public." 

He tlioci points out "the ncliunio on which the Directors 
have fuundud their second selllemont, rullod NuUon," which, 
parvnlhutioully bo il obnurveJ, is uiily foiUHlcd (ipOQ paper, 
no site for tho colony having yet been determined upon ; 
and whoever may have in tliis conntry purchased allot- 
ments, knows no muro of the physical features of this land, 
th&n if they luy in tho dominions of I'reater John, with the 
addition of knowing llinl it is tlio intorosl uf tlio Company to 
establish it, »i>l al the ylace must advantageous to it, but in 
such a position as shull reflect mout advanloge on their piin- 
cipal SetlUment, Port Nicholson, Now, the only novel fea- 
ture that this scheme prusunls is tho not very favourable one 
of a departure from the principle which the New Zealand 
Company professed some year or two ago of expending 75 per 
cent, of the purchase money in the conveyance of labour to 
the Colony — the amount hero appropriated to that purpose 
being only 50 percent. The inference however obviously is, 
that this is par excellence the "Company's Scheme;" and 

^is not left to mere inference. Mr. Mangles 'ould fain 



persuade his readers that this Gchenie is so new that Sir 
George Gipps, the Governor of New South Walea, was igno- 
rant of ilsjirst principle, — that the value of the land in New 
Zealand or elsewhere depended upon the amount of popula- 
tion settled upon it. 

Why this same Eystem, which Mr. Mangles is pleased to 
term the "Company's System," was in practice in Van Die- 
man's Land, in South Australia, in New South Walea under 
the auspices of this same Sir George Gipps, (who forsooth is 
ignorant of its very foundation !) — years before the New Zea- 
land Company was in existence. 

The system has, it is true, been more uniform, more regular, 
and perhaps I may say more successful, in New Zealand than 
■ny where else, and that for a very simple reason — there were 
in New Zealand none of the old grants in existence, which 
have so much interfered with its operations in other colonies. 
None of the land was in the possession of individuals, so that 
it is in the power of the Company to fix their price without 
reference to any thing but the medium to be preserved, so as 
to combine upon the land the proper proportion of capital 
and labour. 

la not the very same system used at the present moment in 
the sale of the crown lands in New South Wales 1 — are they 
not all sold at a price at least equally high in proportion to 
quality, as the New Zealand Company, and a portion of the 
proceeds applied to Emigration ? — True, the proportions are 
different;— in the Company's scheme the speculators take the 
lion's share, but the principle is the same, and I may add, the 
practice better. Whatever other monopolies they may boast, 
Buch as those of wealth, power, intelligence, and the like, 
they have no monopoly of those principles of Colonization. 
These have been applied before in other Colonies, and are 
free to he used by any body of men who choose to adopt 
them ill New Zealand or elsewhere. Ay ! Mr. Mangles 
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latce, experience, and interests of those whom that con- 
'itution invests with the management of its affairs, such a 
jdegree of power, and such means of concent rating, upon 
deliberately selected objects, its own resources, and the ener- 
gies of those who are led to associate themselves with it, for 
the purpose of settliog in New Zealand, as have never yet 
been directed to the great national end of systematic coloni- 
zation. Its position, and the c^fbdit which it has already 
obtained with the public, enable it to devote to that end not 
only its own capital, but — as exhibited in the case of Nelson 
— the funds entrusted to its administration by very numerous 
parties iutending to proceed personally to New Zealand, as 
well as by another class of persons regarding the purchase of 
land there as a profitable investment of their money." 

I have quoted the whole of the argumentation, that, in the 
Duke of Wellington's words with a slippery reasoner, there 
may be " no mistake." Now mark the reasoning here, and 
let us strip it of its thick foliage of words. It would be im- 
possible for a temporary association of co-equal individuals 
bound together hy no stronger bond than that of this merely 
temporary associaliou, (and therefore we may presume not 
even by any enduring mutual interest), and acknowleging no 
authority or subordination to do those things with respect to 
a given settlement in New Zealand, call it Wellington or 
Nelson, or what you will, and to command the degree of 
confidence and co-operation of capitalists, which the New 
Zealand Company, being associated on principles directly the 
reverse, could do and command. Granted! But does it 
follow that because this loose association constituted in the 
worst imaginable manner for carrying any object whatsoever 
into effect could not compete with an institution regularly 
organized, incorporated hy Royal Charter, and "recognized 
by Government as a legitimate agent for colonization," in 



ftxifidlnK a Kttlement like Wellington or Nelson, or Aock- 
UikI, that Ihereforo an osBOciation having noue of tbe defecU 
u( tho ono fancied by Mr. Mangles for the sake of cootnst, 
■nd potiouinK on the contrary all the essential qualities (or 
good mantgement, and the conomand of confidence that exist 
in (h« New Zealand Company, — ono, in short, of the "other 
kiinilar aiiociationB of which Mr. Mangles so often speaks, 
•huuh) be incapable of focMing in a particular district under 
tbe aiiitpicea and superintend iug control of Governmeal, a 
Hi'ltlument upon the same principles of colonization pn>- 
(tuundi'd by the New Zealand Company, and rested upon as 
thoir ground for public confidence, and the claim to the deie- 
jintcd authority of the Government? 

VVhiit is there to prevent such an association from selling 
liinds upon the principles I have referred to, and establishing 
from the proceudi, by paying in if adviseable, to the hands of 
Ouvornincnt a certain portion of the receipts, or by some 
other method, a fund for immigration, and also a fund for 
ex plorationit and surveys, bridges and highways, and other 
ncccoinry works and expenses in the district to be colonized ? 
I'ixlendcd capital they could not require, as it would be con- 
trary to the first principle of the colonizing system to send 
out emigrants or to incur any other expenses until the means 
were realized by the sale of lands. And surely, acting with 
the lanction and under the immediate control of Government 
they would enjoy a gieater degree of public confidence than 
tho New Zealand Company did at the time of sending out 
thoir first uxpedition, when ihey were declared by Govern- 
ment to bo an illegal Association, and when it was very doubt- 
ful whether their settlers would ever obtain the lands which 
apany had sold tliem before they were possessed of 
I themselves. Why then should not a hundred well 
1 associations, selecting each its own district, 



^Dg to it their undivided energies and attention, be able each 
^t8 own small sphere to carry out what was expected by the 
^.lers, and required by ihe Mother Country, and that at least 
^nell as a gigantic company conducting many settlements at 
I J same time, having eachseparateanddistinct interests, and 
ufi Company's interest distinct From, if not opposed to them 
jl? I see no reason to the contrary, and I should think Mr. 
jlangles himself would hardly answer in the negative. And 
,3tothe transactions to which he alludes with Banks, would he 
jSBert that they would be more coy about dealing in proportional 
^mits with such associations as I have described, than they 
irerewith the New Zealand Company, previous toils incorpo- 
|Btion,and when it was in direct opposition to the Govem- 
Uent? I think 1 may dismiss this part of the question ; and 
isume that the approved system of colonization is not an 
^tribute essentially inherent in the New Zealand Company. 
We now come to by far the most important part of all — 
the consideration of how far the interests of the New Zealand 
Company accord with those of the colony and of the public, 

Mr. Mangles asserts that tliey are identical, and rests his 
proof on the circumstance that the Company looks to make its 
profit from ibe increased value, which will be given to their 
reserved lands by the wealth and numbers of those who are 
settled in its vicinity. 

Now this is, I must confess, a new proposition to me, and 
one that, so far from proving any identity of interests between 
the Company and its settlers, seems to me still further to prove, 
if further proof were wanting, that the object of the New 
Zealand Company is to make the greatest possible amount of 
profit out of the colony, and is perfectly reckless of the means 
by which it may obtain this end. 

lad always understood that the Company proposed lo re- 
^ay themselves for their trouble ia conducting the colonization 
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of their territories, by retaining a portion of the purchase money 
paid for the land ; and Mr. Mangles bicuBeif shows ub, in tbe 
ftkctch he give* us of the plan adopted for the colonization of 
Ndwn, that tlicy have retained 50,000/. out of 300,000/. for 
that parpovr, — ft remuneration which most people would think 
quile aufficient to repay thero for the trouble of selling 200, 
acm of land, and sending out some ten or twelve ebip-loads 
emit^rantii ; but Mr, Mangles tells us that this is but a triflii 
part of their proposed profit ! — that they propose reaping 
much larger profit by the increased value of their reserved land*. 

Now I shall proceed to show from Mr. Mangles' own words, 
that this means of making a profit is in direct contravention 
of the principle* of their own system — that it is one of thooe 
very things which it is the object of thatsyBtem to prevent; 
and that it " operates directly and Btrongly to deprive all the 
outlay of the colonists of its due reward." To make this clear, 
il ia only necessary to quote what Mr. Mangles himself says 
on the subject. 

"I refer to the plan of colonization, which proposes to in- 
sure tbe essential combination of land, capital, and labour, by 
selling, iniitead of giving away — as was commonly done iii 
post times,* — the waste lands belonging to the Crown, and 
by apjflying the proceeds of such sale to the carrying out of 
labourers from Great Britain. 

" But the object of insisting upon the payment of a price 
for all waste land is not merely to provide a fund for the sup-' 
ply of labour, without which land and capital at the Antipodi 
are utterly worthless, but to effect two other most important 



the land nas naC literoll; given awaf. In parts of 
tuh North America it was sold for a trifie, — too bihbII to effect any of the good 
□lijecte of a price, — and the petty proceeds were spent upon eEtabliahmentB for 
managing the Crown lands, or miied up with the general rerenue of the pro- 
colonization effectnally promoted hy them.'* 
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ends. The first is to deter capitalists from appropriating, 
with that short-sighted greediness inherent in human nature, 
more land than they can cultivate or turn to any good pur- 
pose, ia the sellish hope that the outlay of others will give 
value to that which operates directly and strongly to deprive 
such outlay of its due reward. For this appropriation by in- 
dividuals of large tracts of wilderness which they are unable 
or unwilling to reclaim, interposes a barrier between settler 
and settler, which precludes all useful co-operation, and 
which will sometimes, doubtless, have the effect of turning 
the progress of clearing and cultivation from its natural course 
to a less eligible direction." 

Is not this precisely what they are themselvea doing with 
these reserved lands ? Have they not the " selfish hope to 
profit by the outlay of others?" and that not in a trifling 
degree, but to an extent compared to which 50,000/, out of 
300,00U/. is but an insignificant profit. Can Mr. Mangles 
gravely assert that the agency of the Company is worth this 
enormous price, or which is the same thing, that an equally 
good agency cannot be procured at a much less cost to the 
colony ? 

But allowing even that their agency were so good as to be 
worth a remuneration, of which one-sixth of the whole cost 
price of the land is but an inconsiderable part — and admitting 
thai the interests of the New Zealand Company were identical 
with that of their settlers at Wellington or Nelson, still it 
would by no means follow that they were accordant with 
those of the colony at large — indeed, it would rather prove to 
the contrary, as, from the force of circumstances and princi- 
pally through the acts of the New Zealand Company, the in- 
terests of the settlements at Auckland, and at Wellington, are 
diametrically opposed to one another. It would, for instance, 
be a very great advantage to Wellington and to the Company, 
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no doubt, if the latter could bring about the removal of the 
seat of Goverament from Auckland to it ; but such a measure 
would be most Injurious, if not destructive, both to Auckland 
and the colony at large. Besides, the verj' fact that Mr. 
Mangles brings forward of its being the Company's interest to 
force colonization round their reserved lands, in order to raise 
them into value, would show that it is their interest to check 
colonization in those parts where they have no land. Now the 
bulk of the New Zealand Company's lands being in the most 
mountainous and inaccessible parts of New Zealand, in the 
neighbourhood of Cook's Straits, it is obviously their intent 
to oppose the colonization of the superior parts of the island, 
such as the Auckland or Waikato districts, where they 
have little or no land. Mr. Mangles, then proceeding 
to general conclusions, goes on to say — " These considerations 
impress me with the conviction that such a body as the New 
Zealand Company is the best possible instrument for working 
out the prompt and effectual occupation of a new field of 
colonization. I have already shown in what consists its 
superiority over a fortuitous association of individuals seek- 
ing to settle in a new country." Thus, at one fell swoop he 
gets rid, in point of fact, of all sorts of associations, includ- 
ing, of course, those associations which he put so promi- 
nently forward in his preface, as being " like the New Zealand 
Company, and having a common interest with the public," 
and leaves the chartered institution sole and sovereign mistress 
of the field. 

Having thus disposed of all question of rivalry, he next 
addresses himself to sweeping the Government from the 
Company's path to universal sway and masterdom. He 
says, " it is just as certain that no stipendiary agents of the 
Government can be equally fitted for such a business as the 
Company has undertaken. All experience proves that, sis a j 
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general principle, interest i» n much stronger stimnlui la 
exertion than mere duly." A body of interested individualH 
works not only more zealously, but more economically, thau 
a public functionary. It combines tbc knowledge, tbe in- 
vention, and the judgment of many: it is not shackled by 
Iembarrasaing responsibilities ; — it has no responsibilities, 
indeed, with few exceptions, but those which affect and 
ought to affect individuols. Its administrators are free, 
without dread of misconstruction, to hold outany inducement 
wiiieh they may deem expedient, to any person or class of 
~~traoDB whom tiiey may desire to lead to settle in tbe colony ; 
id, generally, to make any arrangements — at their OWQ 
[odgment, with respect to the relation of tbe expense to the 
abject — to render their settlements attractive. They can 
ike advances of money for objects of the nature indicated 
a foregoing passage, upon calculations of probable future — 
it may be remote — advantage, which would not justify a 
public officer in risking public funds, even if absolutely at his 
own disposal. If such an officer were placed, as he assuredly 
would be, in subordination to other authorities, there must 
be hazard of difference of opinion, and a certainty of delay, 
in every reference for the sanction of expenditure. A Com- 
pany can raise subscriptions, through the medium of an en- 
banced price of land, not only to form a general fund to 
defray the expense of the cmigi-alion of labourers, but (as the 
New Zealand Company has done in the case of Nelson,) for 
the purposes of religious worship, of education, of encourag- 
ing steam-navigation, and the like. This could not be so 
properly and effectually done, even if it could be done at all, 
by a public functionary. There can, indeed, be no complete 
,rity against jobbing in either case, but any one conver- 
sant with the world must know that there is no jobbing like 
the jobbing of an executive government, when it stoops to 
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be true, as I have before observed, and am inclined to believe 
it is, that the details of colonization might be better and more 
economically managed by individuals having a direct interest 
in carrying them out with tiie utmost speed and regularity, 
.and on the soundest principles, than these details could be 
tconducted by Government through its salaried functionaries, 
U by no means follows that the agency should be altogether 
tad unconditionally put into the hands of an institution 
ilready too powerful and independent. Yet this is the con- 
clusion at which Mr. Mangles would fain arrive, and here 
again he calls in the old assumption that the interests of the 
public and of the Company are identical, and that England, 
possessing " the elements for peopling New Zealand at a rate 
much more rapid than has ever yet been attained in colo- 
nizing a distant possession," and being deeply interested in so 
doing, the Company is not simply the best, but the only agent 
for carrying this great national purpose into effect. He goes 
on to say, "The public is further secured, in the case of a 
Company, by the identity of its own interests with those of 
the body which it employs as an agent of colonization ; for 
the Company cannot realise any great and lasting profit, 
otherwise than by carrying forward with rapidity and success 
the work in which the community have so deep a stake. The 
larger the gain of the Company, the greater the benefits 
reaped by the public; because the former must necessarily be 
the effect of the latter, and cannot possibly accrue otherwise. 
It is the object of England to people Ne»v Zealand with her 
children as quickly and completely as possible: it is the 
interest of the New Zealand Company to exert itself to the 
uttermost to effectuate that end." 

For these reasons it is clear to Mr. Mangles, that public 
t functionaries, however selected or denominated, cannot be 
,«uch efficient agents of colonization as a Company such as he 
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■■tream of privale enterprise; and that it behoves them to 
lold themselves prudishly aloof from all those who, having a 
private interest in colonial matters, and having also the power 
•greatly to promote the interests of the public in relation to 
'them, are yet disposed to approach the heads of the depart- 
ment by the front stairs. The morbid fear of committing 
themselves, or of being over-reached, must also be over- 
'«ome, and the habitual attitude of repulsion changed. The 
existing pressure upon the country, and the possibility of 
relieving it by large measures of colonization, are circum- 
stances forwhicb, in the words of Buike, ' the file aGTurds uc 
precedent;' and they demand a corresponding exercise of 
'spirit and energy by the Colonial Department." 

It must be admitted, that it is evident from these pasBages, 
Mr. Mangles has discovered a new order of duties for men in 
office. He is not content with Government's affirming its 
'adhesion to certain doctrines relative to emigration, and certain 
"principles of colonization, (as no doubt will be done hy Sir 
Hobert Peel, upon the ojiening of Parliament,) but he must 
employ its members in collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion in detail for the benefit of the curious, and oblige them 
to lend their cars to every interested speculator in colonial 
matters, and not this alone, but with the knowledge which 
.«very day brings, of the atrocious jobbing and swindling, 
which is going forward in reference to projects for emigrations, 
■they are to abandon the morbid fear of committing themselves, 
<t of being over-reached. And what is the main object pro- 
to be carried out by this department of primary instruc- 
dion, in reference to our Colonies and the mode of colonizing 
'4hem? To promote the interests and establish the agency of 
ihe New Zealand Company ! In fact that the Government are 
4o make over to the New Zealand Company the whole of their 
executive and administrative functions, which we have been 
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tauglit to belrcfelobe the peculiar duty and province of OoTern- 
ment to retain ; white they are to take up thai which has always 
been considered out of their duty ot power; — to collect 
nute and local infonnatioii which it Bcems peculiarly tbebi 
nesB of private partieB to do, and which, inileed,ia thepriuci^T 
and most onerous part of that detail of colonization which it 
seems that Government is incapable of carrying on. Mr. 
Mangles not being yet done with turning the Government 
account. "Again (he exclaims) let the Government satisfy il 
that the interests of such bodies, as ihe New Zealand Com- 
pany are, as I have asserted, identical with those of the public' 

Already it has been explaincil, that Mr. Mangles, while pro- 
fusely using the words, " other such bodies" and " simil 
associations," labours to exclude the consideration of all othi 
associations, and to prove that there can be no such thing, ai 
that the New Zealand Company alone can realize the projei 
of colonizing (he Island, under the approved system : but be 
goes on to say " let it also satisfy itself that such associations 
possess the power, both in respect to the soundness of their 
plans and to pecuniary means, of rendering substantial service 
to the country, by effectuating emigration on a scale propoi^ 
tionate to the public exigencies, or, at least, to an extent 
unattainable by other instrumentality: — and then let it makH 
alarge and confiding use of theiragency. The power of that] 
agency would be increased a hundred-fold by the confidence 
which ilie declared counlenance and co-operation of the Go- 
vernment would create. Let the most searching investigations 
precede the conferring of gifts, which, (bough they would cost 
the public nothing, might possibly be most mischievously 
abuBcd. Yet what agency powerful for good is not capable 
■"f being perverted to evil; and what wisdom is there, in the 

iral, more than in (he physical, world, in refusing to avail 
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ourselves, with due precautions, of any combination of forces 
that may promise to be most readily and extensively elTectual 
for compassing great national ends? If it be found that 
those ends may most speedily and certainly be secured by ren- 
dering it the interest of private associations to further them, 
always under the control of the Executive Government, — 
in tlte name of common sense, let that course have a fair trial. 
If it be objected, — as, doubtless, would be the case, — 
that the countenance and co-operation of the Government 
would enable the New Zealand Company, or any other such 
"body, to realize very large profits; let it be remembered that 
6uch profits can only result from the successful issue of ope- 
rations which must confer thousand-fold advantages upon the 
public; that they are, in fact, the price paid for the agency 
of the Company ; and that, by the hypothesis, better agency, 
or equally good agency, at less cost, cannot be obtained. If no 
better means can be devised fov effectuating the desired end 
it would be mere childishness on the part of the Government, 
to refuse to avail itself of the agency of the New Zealand 
Company, solely because the Company will derive great be- 
nefit from being employed by the Government." 

I have made this long quotation from Mr. Mangles' work, 
;lfaat he may have the benefit of all his qualifications of the 
jtropositions he puts forth, and shall content myself with 
observing that as to "the searching investigations," the writer 
every where throughout bis pamphlet assumes that from the 
statements he makes and the circumstances he relates, the 
dviseability of conferring the gifts he seeks on the New 
lealand Company, is already settled beyond dispute; and as 
to what he observes with reference to the control of the exe- 
;utive, it appears from the whole course of the Company's 
induct in relation with the Government and its officers — that 



might be desirable. If I be correct in this my supposition, 
i am now at liberty to enter freely into the inquiry, whether 
in point or fact the interests of the settlers in the district of 
Port Nicholson, (which we know from Mr. Mangles, and 
admit to be identical with those of the New Zealand Com- 
pany,) are also identical with those of the setllera in the colony 
generally, and with the British public, whose interest, we 
know from the same authority, is to have New Zealand 
peopled as speedily and as completely as possible. And in 
doing so, we shall have to examine, " the wisdom and 
discretion" exhibited by the Company, in their choice of a 
district for tbeir chief town and settlement, and the course 
of conduct they have seen fit to pursue towards the Govern- 
ment and the colonists. 

The Directors of the New Zealand Company, sitting most 
probably in council at their ofhce, in the Adelphi, with a map 
spread wide before them, determined upon the site of a 
town, which they destined to be the capital of the three 
islands. They considered it an object to get as near as 
possible to the centre of the territories before them; and the 
most eligible position which presented itself to their eyes, 
seemed to be the Northern shore of Cook's Straits, and the 
Southern extremity of the island lately styled New Ulster. 
Now, in the first place, this notion of erecting a capital for 
the three islands, when we consider the long narrow form of 
the two large ones, and the many hundred miles which 
intervene betwixt the Northern extremity of New Ulster and 
the Southern extremity of New Lcinster, was no better than 
ehimerical. 

It is perfectly clear and indubitable, that whenever the 
three islands shall have been sufficiently colonized, each 
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land either with one another or with Port Nicholas. Along the 
•bores of Cook'fiS traits, as far as Wanganui, there is no extent of 
available land, so that on neither side can the colony extend it- 
self. From the mountainous nature of the country, land car- 
riage wilt he difhcult, and interior water communication there 
is none. The Hutt, though laid down in some of the recent 
maps as a large river, and talked of by the Company as such, 
is but a streamlet — across which I have waded at its mouth, 
and have found it impossible to ascend it further than seven 
<H- eight miles in the lightest boat, even with frequent portages. 
It is true, that the Company has some excellent land for 
agriculture atTaranaki; but that is 100 miles away from 
Wellington. The notion of making a road* to it along the 
coast is, if physically possible upon the principle that with 
gold and iron an engineer can do any thing, certainty imposM- 
ble morally, and is absurd to contemplate ; and, whether by sea 
or land, the produce of Taranaki might be transmitted with 
infinitely more ease to the northern ports of the island than to 
Port Nicholson. The town of Wellington, then, and its ad- 
jomiog territory, must depend altogether upon the sea for its 
communication with the rest of the island : and moreover, 
when its population has increased to any considerable extent, 
it must look to the sea also in great part for its necessary 
supply of provisions. Now, unfortunately, in the whole 
northern island, there is not a good port less readily accessible 
from any point of the whole colony than Port Nicholson, the 
liarbour of the would-be capital. It is always blowing 
through Cook's Straits from the south-east or the north-west, 
and vessels are constantly delayed for several days together 
before they can make or leave Port Nicholson. Here, then. 



* A lo-cgJled raatl bag indeed been made from Wellington 
I P*e-ditlu of this ii the tea-teach. 
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iKtmrnd tka the town ihoukl be 00 the 
a ^Ixnaoj.! B*y. aad die nrvejors wen remofd ic- 
nmtunrv ri.» raaasre hu obcained the ananimoos ud 
aa^ut*^ unn^:*^ it =te icckn of evenr class." 

Sic-i •r^ :atf rxrumsciacei ■oder wbich Port Xichokon 

«» .•Kn«-t unr a il« it:iaorr of coIoaiatioQ thev are, per- 

».A*v I • •»*n*Ii--i«^. : tu«« ^^ocfted apoQ tome of the creneral 

.« •t*:.:^-^ iinosc wjidt lie KCdment at Port McholsoD 

'•'^■w'^ ""^ * B'^ fO'^'iBs^^ tf fOK^ a oatare as to amooot to 

.*^-..iji .r.-i*r»-*;> iv ;j« su jc acapal. if aaj place htfinga 

.*^ -..*vN« ", -^v-J ^.itfTiL x:sa£nxci£escoaId be discoTeied 

.- Xi« i.-vxr^ . ^^nfstuiie c •i ie aiaiitted that the chief 

••H- >*.:»^ i- ;-^ *-i.ii"j* ii"i rjiiL-UT. soic^ as Xew Zealand, 

- - jv. *.-,•. .^-.>i.' &:*:«« i^iff tiki safe ia all winds. 



*'^-- :■ N *, .- >x^»^ i« rijf «<KiiniC to the sea in 
^••* Nv\ v>^ A :N ^-^-^ i?s: taiflic ic i^r!c;Li:anl and other 

v-» "^1* ix**^. s?\vai4 >t a ta:uicT rf s^^eedv comma- 
*,-*-.•. «. . * .*. '%;i*N ^ :& »iaxu& iiK es^Kcsalij of the 

•^ • "'•.* n-r s.>w%;:w hf ^Aiw »«»^ — a jcxd soil— a 
V...- . . > ^ T«»a-,vi ,- .n^'.t s*:iWL If uu iCAii^^Mn of the 
NNx-vx- ^v . .-.-.. ;ji. s>:j:^««" mAOiciuus of u>e colony 

^ -^'^ ' ■^•- N ^.,- n«VxV w *Kt wniMm island 
\ , .^ \,^ ,<vs > '.^>-* \:".v.-.-^^ -»iv i-^-m«ittjiiif dissfciTan- 
^ \,v. \",s-.,. ^. I ^-- XvN"^8*4^r, fi rw: has more of 

>^ ,. ..\., NN4.-*;vv .tv o.'^^Mi /* '^ <»Jiin£:TOia to 

X .\ >K,..^.* ,i^;>ft >^^- t:j*n4Uiiti,*i*£. That 
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liberate examinatinn in the island, and aided by tlie report of 

his principal officer who visited all the principal localitiee — 

i not by a contemplation of the map of it. A town named 

I Auckland, (or perhaps 1 should give it a higher title, as it is to 

L be the residence of a Bishop) is in the course of erection. Let 

I OB, with reference to requisites and disadvantages, contrast it 

t'Trith Wellington. The New Zealand Company claim the 

Louperiority for the latter, and have lost no opportunity, di- 

(.rectly or indirectly to decry Auckland and to impute unworthy 

motives to the Governor, and all those who are disposed to 

think he has used a sound discretion. We will deliberately 

enter into the whole case. 



1. As to Port. 

Auckland is situated on an isthmus of land about two 
nilea broad, having on the east side the bay of Waiteniata, 
one of the best harbours in New Zealand, and on the west 
side the bay of Manakou, which is likewise a very good har- 
bour. It has thus the extraordinary and uncommon advan- 
tage of having two ports communicating with opposite coasts. 
Vessels of the largest size can enter either harbour, and lie 
in perfect safety. 

The entrance of the Wailemata being perfectly sheltered 
by the islands in the Frith of the Thames, ships can enter or 
leave the port with any wind. 

The same cannot b^ltogether said of Manakou, as vessels 
could not get in with a south-westerly wind, which, however, 
rarely blows in this part of the island. In every other respect 
the harbour of Manakou is excellent, and is exactly opposite, 
in a straight line, to Sydney. 

The harbour of Port Nicholson, on the other hand, is very 
fine, unquestionably, when once a ship is inside it; though 



even tlien mucli inconvenience is fdt in it frotii ihe vtt^'^ 
lence or the wind frequenlly preventing cooimunicatioD will^^ 
the Klioro, vnd ttic site of llie bay being so very great, tbat^ 
room ii Bffbrdetl for a awtll to rise, which would prevent a 
ahip or boat from lying at a wharr; but albeit good in itself, 
it ia extremely diflicull of access, owing to the violent winds 
that are always ruakin;; directly through Cook's Straits from 
llio Boulh-east lo the norlh-wctit, which are the cooBtant alter* 
nate wind« in Cook's istmits, and from this cause vesaela are 
delayed several duy& before they make or leave that port. I 
do not by any means usicrt that lliere is danger in this, but 
merely luch deluy us is a serious drawback (o shipping gene- 
rally, when comparing the position of Port Nicholson nith^| 
Auckland, especially with reference lo coasting voyages. ^| 



I that 

^^H kou 



3. A» lo Communication with Agricultural Districts. 

Auckland is placed lo receive the ngricultural produce of 
the extensive and fertile districts to the south of it by meana of 
the f^nnt riveni which diverge from this point. 

On thoNouth-oast it has the valleys of theThamesandPaiko, 
which are ndmilted to bo the dnest and largest agricultural dia- 
triols ill the inland, and capable of growing every kind of 
colonial produce. 

Also on tlio aoulh, the bay of Munakou, and a portage 
under a mi/e in length, coanccl Aticklat\^ with the great river 
Waikato, and the whole produce of the districts on both sides 
of that river extending up to the lake Toupo, and communi- 
cating with the districts of fine agricultural land surrounding 
(hat lake. 

The Waikato river runs into the sea to the south of Mana- 
kou Bay, but the bar at the mouth of that river is impassable 
except for veiy small vessels. The Waikato is 140 miles in 
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length, and can be navigated by a. Bleamer to within a few 
iles of Lake Toupo. To join Manakou Bay with the 
aikalo by a canal will always be easy of accompliahment, 
id would be a work of tiifling expence, as the ground is flat 
.d alluvial. 

The landa on these agricultural districts are clear and ready 
ir the plough, and can be brought into cultivation at a slight 
ezpence, and promise to be most fertile. 

Port Nicholson is singularly defective in reference to its 
commuuication with agricultural disUicts. It lias no river. 
The Hutt is called a river, but is only a streamlet, and not 
ble, nor has it any available agricultural land in its 
neighbourhood, except the valley of the Hutt. The district 
of Taranaki, which also belongs to the New Zealand Com- 
pany, is a fine agricultural district, but it is distant upwards 
of 100 miles from Port Nicholson, and is easier of approach 
from Auckland by means of the liver Waikato and lake 
Toupo, and river Wnnganui, than from Port Nicholson. 

A vessel, too, from the roadstead at Taranaki, would run 
into Auckland in a day and a half, or two days; while it 
Hitght take a week or ten days to make Port Nicholson. 



3. Accessibility of the proposed Capital. 

We will consider this under two heads, after 6rst remark- 
ing that Auckland is in the centre. Port Nicholson at tha 
extremity, of the northern island. First ; Coast — Accessi- 
bility. Secondly; Internal Communication. 

(1) As to Auckland's Coast — Accessibility. — Northward 
by the sea, to the east, Auckland is in close communica- 
tion with all the well-known valuable timber harbours of 
Kaihow, Waugadudu, Tutukaka, Wangaree, See, and with 
various important agricultural districts which extend into 



or Port Nicholson, with it ; but it is quite certain that Port 
Nicholson is more accessible to Bankes' Peninsula, and all 
parts of the east coast of the southern islands, while in 
consequence of the strong winds always blowing in Cook's 
Straits, Auckland is more accessible than Port Nicholson to 
all parts of the west coast of the south island. 

4. Climate S^c. 
The position of Auckland cannot be surpassed by any in 
the island for excellence of climate, wholesome air, and good 
water. And the climate is peculiarly suitable for the growth 
of flax and wheat. These articles and Kowdie timber will 
form the staple commodities of the colony, the districts alone 
furnishing this celebrated timber for masts and spars, of which 
Auckland is the centre. Flax and wheat will be obtainable, no 
doubt, from the small agricultural districts in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Nicholson ; but not in quantities approaching 
probably to one-hundredth part of that which will and must 
make Auckland the port of shipment to Australia, the East 
Indies, and Great Britain. The violent winds almost daily 
blowing at Port Nicholson must necessarily make agricultural 
operations, especially in the growing of wheat, uncertain, 
nnd this is an injurious circumstance in respect to the climate 
of Port Nicholson, not existing at Auckland. That violent 
winds are painfully prevalent at Port Nicholson is an un- 
doubted fact, and all parties returning from it have certified 
to their strength being such, that it is unsafe to build houses 
of more than one story high. 

If then I have stated the case fairly, as I most conscien- 
tiously believe I have done, the balance of advantages is not 
alone decidedly in favour of Auckland, but it moreover 
posseEses that capacity of enlai^eraent, and all those elements 
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if future greatness, which at Port Nicholson are so deplora- 
bly wanting. That I have stated facts may. for the greater 
part of what I have urged be easily ascerlained by any in- 
Itlligent person with a map before hira, the ordinary degree 
of general information and reasoning power, and some share 
of particular information, with respect to the colony, derived 
front untainted sources. But some of the matters I have 
alleged ai fact are disputed, such as the character of the 
ri*er Hatt, — of the land in its neighbourhood, — the capabi- 
lities of the Thames, and of the plain through which it flows, 
and some few other things of the like nature. Mr. Mangles, 
nithout being obliged to imperil his own veracity, finds all the 
assertions for and against, it would be the interest of the 
Company to put forth, ready supplied to his hand by an 
tecommodatiug gentleman, of the name of Bidwill. who, in 
consequence of paying a visit to Port Nicholson, has added 
•ome pages to a work he had in preparation, which do not 
bftrmonize very well with its previous contents. 

It is unnecessary for me to express my opinion of the trust- 
worthiness of a writer, who, however exalted in his eyes may be 
the rank of the settlers at Port Nicholson* — however gratified 
he may be by their hospitality — however charmed with their 
society, and however disinterestedly and chivalrously pledged 
to support their cause with tongue and pen, can yet delibe- 
rately bring himself to designate the Hutt as a navigable river, 
— to talk of a paltry streamlet, of seven or eight miles length, 



* ■■ lun >t tbia moment rending nith Mr. MoUsworCh, brother of Sir William 
MoleBworth, Bsrt. ; and among a hoBl of respectable settlers, who give a high 

maral tone to BodeCy heie, I may name Petre, aon of Lord Petre ; Sinclair, 

brother or eoa of Sir George Sinclair ; Dorset, WsketiEld, Hopper, Partridge, 
Bruce, Scot, Hobaon, Mantel], Hunter, Majaribanks, Biggs, Jones, Llo^d, 
Su. &c." 
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%• ^tn^ 9^>niMy n^iil with the Thames. I will however cite 
|ff«nt K»4 r>wn h^x»k, what he has said in the preyious part of 
Kr* wfyfk, 4V>wt fh^ plain of the Thames, and let his admirers 
f^i:4fffft}^ hp< /liffrrmt Matements and opinions. 

%lr M^n^I**, f|iiMes him in one place; I propose to 
f|f»/t^«* hMft Ml ^fiotk^r. Hkakjtpere makes one of his characters 
H>k "^ 'liyMliifif hiro»eir and ^og to bnfiets* As Mr. Bidwill 
ii h^M t»|i n* (tf tb# highest aothoricy, let as see if we can* 
•M*^ t)»«iili» htm f^ml M»t him to boSets. Mr. Mangles shall 
|*fi(*iiii* >|i*i*»*i»iof», Ml imp column ; I will set mine face to face 

IK. I .|ii.j«,i»^.»ft4 {*!' %)r. Jm meson** information, arising from 

h*^ •• J K-MMi^. v»«»ii>4l i)w country tooth of the rivCT Thames 

«4«o v.».|Ji .1 >.y Ml lUtUiirs ''Rambles in New Zealand.^ 

4h.»i y^i. I. i> .♦,..,»., nhvi (f»iiatiiiiiing the northem and central 

0«;iii.^,a iK. M^.iU.wM UlrtMl, m 1838,— penetrating to the 

(|i;w»i *u^., I»kuj.(.. i^luMtml from Sydney last year, and 

*^Jl';l Im ^umi. Umi^ t«| IVt Nicholson and its neighboar- 

**'^^» ' AUi,i v>M*i.i*tMini Ui0 great plain watered by the 

W»»'»»s ui Hlium.**, W» IIhIwiII proceeds:— 

\ku *I;r' '• '•' ^*"*''' '• ^'"^ " Saturday March 31st. Coik 
HM<Mua hui ki.r. .* :. *"^ ^'^^^^d the great plsitt 



♦ '• «'"'Cuu ' ;; ^ '*''»'^"** ^'»" » »»«-«ui ti^^w* a^'" p^»^ •« 
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rk land on Ike Waiho, whieh 
tillnot cost much money Ivuiork, 

>t better, perhaptnot ioijood, 

u the bare hills to the south of 

Part Nicholson, and the swampy 

ktds of the Waiho will cost al- 

■oif as much to drain as heavy 

taabered land to clear : and it is 

well known, hogs do not immc' 

iiaUly become useful land, but 

Ikat several years must elapse 

after they are reclaimed, before 

ihey will bear crops of grain.' 

" TheWaiho, although a much 

Ihrger rirer, is not more useful 

I (ban the Hull, as it will only 

■Mnre for the downward convey- 

K-tnce of produce, for which pur- 

Kpose the latter is equally capable; 

lud in Fort Nicholson the farmer 

■Ifts the advantage of his port- 

llown close to him, whilst on the 

iJtbaines he is from thirty to forty 

: from it, and consequently 

market. The almost 

Ota\ absence of timber on the 

Itanies will also be a serious 

difficulty to the farmer, tta he 

will, in most instances, be obli- 

, to bring his wood for all 

Burposes from a distance, besides 

ryiag, instead of cutting it upon 

B own land. 



oil the east by the perpendicular 
wall of the Arrohaw, and on 
the west by the mouiit.iiaa on 
the west coast. The liverTIiamci 
runs through it, and is deep 
enough to be navigated by track 
boats or light Bl«amers, for a 
great distance. At the place I 
crossed, it was about five feet 
deep and one hundred yards 
wide ; the stream is however so 
strong, in spile of the apparently 
perfect level of the country, that 
it would be useless to attempt 
ascending it by oars, or sails. 
The whole plain, with very little 
exception, is clear of wood; it 
is abundantly watered, and would, 
I think, be one ofthe most splen- 
did situations for a Colony, that 
couldbe found in thewholeworld. 
It must not be considered that 
this plain belongs to the river, 
for it is evident that such is not 
the case, as it is impossible so 
insignificant a river could have 
scooped out such a valley. The 
river, it is true, runs through it, 
but it is also formed in it by the 
innumerable streams which run 
off its mountainous barriers on 
both sides ; it in fhct takes its 
rise In the plain, and conse- 



• Fnllj one half of the plain of the Waiho is an impBsaable bog covered 
I iriUi high ruahes, the targeot remainine portion poor fern land ; and there Ik ■ 
flerable portion of wet Mony laud covered with rank yegetatign without 
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Mr. Jameson was not at Port Nicholson, but lie f 
n letter from one of the settlers there, which of course Mr. 
Mangles considered entitled to implicit credit, both in respect 
F fact and opinion. If this is to have weight, because it is 
jUiserted in the author's volume (and a highly valuable book it 
is) surely, his own, perfectly disinterested testiuiony, with 
eference to the plain of the Thames, must be received witli' 
Vespeot, and allowed to settle the dispute between the Mr. 
Bidwillof Marchl«39,andtlieMr. Bidwillof August, 1840. 
' [n the lower part of the great plain of the Thames, the soil is 
too little elevated above the mean level of the tides, and 
>eing of a clayey character, is in many parts swampy. But 
his defect gradually diminishes as we advance up the valley, 
ind at the distance of thirty miles from the mouth of the 
fiver, the plain becomes dry, and in many places so unincum- 
tered, as to be absolutely ready for the plough. The com- 
ipositioD of the soil, throughout this extensive plain, bears an 
iffioity to the geological constitution of the elevated mountain 
nnges on either side, which consist of the unstratified classes 
f rocks that predominate throughout New Zealand, namely, 
greywacke, basalt, trap, and pumice. The decomposition of 
nch rocks furnishes a clayey soil, extremely fertile, if we may 
_(rom the abundant and various vegetation which 
lery part of the valley. A deciduous vegetation 
ure caused the formation of a deep bed of mould, 
1 soil of a Canadian forest; but the vegetable 
[dom in New Zealand being evergreen, the earth has not 
1 «Dnched to the same degree by the annual decay of 
■•res, and consequently the superficial stratum seldom 
Beds a foot in thickness. No inference against its pro- 
live character can, however, be deduced from this circum- 
ice, since it is manifest that a land which nourishea the 
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>ped that the New Zealand Company will found one of ita 
ttiementa in this district. Having completed my object, 
retarned to Coromandel ; from whence 1 proceeded to the 
tanks of the Wiele, on the opposite side of the estuary of 
le Thames, which derives some importance from its proptu- 
uity to the township of Auckland, on the banks of the 
ilet of Waitemata." 

This is disinterested evidence. On the other hand I find 
ine which speaks in favour of Port Nicholson. It is well for 
Mr. Petre, who never visited any part of the island but the 
Company's Settlements, and for other gentlemen who have 
like bim irrevocably embarked their money, to put a good 
face npon the matter, and believe all the Company tell them, 
and repeat it over and over again; but it can have but little 
weight in the controversy. I think it is plain. Captain Cook 
saWf with a prophetic eye, when he declared the district of 
the Thames was the site for a capital of New Zealand. 

I conclude then, thatCaptain Hobson has decided not only 

wisely, but that his decision will be held irrevocable in favour of 

Auckland, and against Port Nicholson. The company at home, 

indeed, may flatter others, perhaps themselves, with the hope 

that they have sufficient power to efface the decree, but it is a 

Tain hope; — the present Government is strong and acts upon 

I system, not at random. It can neither be frightened nor 

ijoled. The case against the Company's settlement is so 

iDg, and any decision in its favour would be so manifestly 

lunded on unjust principles and suggested by impure 

itives, that the people of England once made acquainted 

ith the facts, never would tolerate it, even if a Government 

k and base enough to let themselves be made the tool of 

Company could be again found. 

If this be so, what are the prospects of the settlement at 

'ort Nicholson ? Mr, Petre, to whose narrative I have been 
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already Indebted for Bome facta as to the wisdom and discra- 
tion of the Company, shall inform us. He says, in concluding, 
" / MOW foresee no check to (he prosperity of the co/on^, (meaning, 
as in the ordinary phraseology of the Company and its sup- 
porters, the settlement at Port Nicholson,) except the posii- 
bHiti/{!) of Governor Hobson's perseverance in a policy with 
respect to the seat of Government which admits of no jiistiftco' 
lion. Trusting that this policy has been ere jiow abandoned, 
vnll only add lo the statements in Colonel Wakefield's leltt 
tobicii 1 brought to England, that if unhappily the Governt 
should continue lo reside, with all the heads of departments, at 
nearly the greatest possible distance from the centre of the 
islands, and the seal of the great majority of the British populo- 
tiott : and by means of the public money, lo draw o^ emigrantt, 
conveyed lo Cook's Straits, at the ejpense of purchasers of land 
in tlte Company's settlement, the colonization of New Zealand 
(meaning the Company's settlement in New Zealand) muit 
be brought to a speedy and disastrous end." Mr. Bright, a 
recent writer* on citing this passage observes, very quaintly, 
— " The Govemoi' having gone to great expense in erecting 
the Government house, and other buildings, harracks, &c. at 
Auckland, it is not quite just to expect that he will dip his 
hands again, and so soon, into the public purae for anolher. 
remove. The reasons staled by Mr. Petre are not so strong aS' 
he feels ihem, and are besides met by others, (such as the 
Government being in the neighbourhood of long established 
trade,) equally demanding his Excellency's consideration. 
On what ground is the distress at home to be neglected, 
to throw money into the Pacific?" Mr. Bright, conscious 

• " Handbook for Emigrants andothBre; being a History of New Zealand, id 
iUl« DDi! prospects previous and subsequent to tlie |ireclaniBtiuD of ber Majeat;'l 
autburity, O^c. &c., by Jobn Bright, M.R.CS." London, 1841. 



of the difficulty of answering this question, which at once 
exposes the preposterousness of the expectatioas cherished 
by Mr. Petre and hie friends, follows it up by asking, — 

"ThBHEFOBE are WB now to P8ESUMK, AB THE GoVER- 
KOH 18 DBCIDELY STATIONARY AT THE ThAMES, THAT 
THEBeJiS AN BHD TO THE CoMTAMy's SETTLEMENTS?"* 

We shall see. Certain it is, at ail events, that the interestB 
of Auckland and the Company's settlements, are diametri- 
cally opposite; and that they see in its success the cer- 
tainty of their own failure- Now, if the arguments 1 have 
myself advanced, and those i have cited from the works of 
others, be of the least avail, they tend to shew, that from the 
situation and circumstances of Auckland, the interests of that 
port and outlet are inseparably commingled with the interests 
of all parts of the island, that by any physical possibility can 
have interests in common, and are therefore, one and 
.the same with the interests of the public. On the other 
band, the interests of Port Nicholson, far from being wide 
and general, like those of Auckland, embracing those of 
every productive district, and every industrious indivi- 
dual in the colony, are only the interests of those who have 
invested their money irrecoverably in and on the land — that 
is to say, the Directors and Proprietors of the Company and 
the established settlers. The unfettered emigrants conveyed 
to Cook's Strait by the immigration, move off to other places, 
and it cannot be helped, as (however desirable it might be 
to the settlers like Mr. Petre) these British subjects cannot 
be sent out as villeins appendant to tJie Company's settle- 
ments. The settlevs have already a great stake at hazard. 
Col. Wakefield, in his last dispatch, states, " Alreadyj and 
before the agricultural resources of the settlement have had 
•Bright, p. IfiB. 




lime for development, ihe shipping belonging to PortNichol- 
Bon has become worth 5000^. ; and this is almost exclusively 
employed in bringing pigs and potatoes, in return for blankets, 
guns, and other articles sought after by the nativea. 
" The houses erected in Wellington have cost at least 
18,000/.; and the merchandise and provisions now in the 
place may be safely put down at not less than 200,000/. In 
every direction large stores and private buildings are spring- 
ing up. Within a few weeks, measures have been in progress 
for the erection of a large steam saw and flour mill, brought 
from England by Messrs, Hopper, Petre, and Moleswoith. 
A company is formed with sufficient capital to carry on the 
business; and ships, not full of flax and oil, will be supplied 
with sawn timber for home consumption, and for the neigh- 
bouring colonies of New South Wales and Van Dieman'a 
Land," 

In order not alone that the value of the laud and property 
the settlers have purchased may encrease, but that it may 
not be actually lost, it is their interest to draw to their district 
the full tide of emigration ; and Auckland or any other settle- 
ment that diverts from it that tide at this state of their ex- 
istence is (from their peculiar position and circumstances bo 
practically isolate, and bo adverse) not simply a rival, but an 
enemy. They feel with the Roman general in the civil war, 
who declared that all who were not with liim were against 
him, and upon this principle they have naturally enough acted 
by every means in their power, at home and abroad. Must 
we not then come to the conclusion we have been long seek- 
ing (Aoi the interests of tht sett/ers and of the public are 7iot 
identical. Now the interests of the Company are, as we have 
fill along agreed, identical with theirs. The Company have 



also invested their money : they are anxiouB not to lose it. 
They con never realize large profits by the sale of their re- 
served lands and their other means of income, unless the com- 
munity in their settlement increase and multiply, and flourish. 
Their obvious course then is, by the use of every power confided 
to them by the British Government, to force a prosperity, or 
it least a specious appearance of prosperity, by directing t|ie 
low of emigration fraught with capital and labour into their 
lettlement. Treated thus it is a sort of mine to them which 
.hey are working with the capital and labour of others. Ob- 
viously then it is their interest to keep this mine open — and 
to prevent the opening of any other mine by Other parties, or 
if this cannot be avoided, at all events to get it shut as soon 
as possible and upon any pretext, no matter how rich or pro- 
ductive or beneficial to the public it may chance to be. Upon 
similar grounds it is evident that it would be adverse to their 
interests to open any new mine of their own, whose superior 
excellence might compel them to shut up that now at work, 
and thereby sacrifice all the capital that had been invested in 
it, and all the profits that are sure, to accrue if it can be carried 
on for a sufficient time without competition. Otherwise to 
speak, until their great and difficult scheme at Port Nichol- 
son be worked out — difficult and embarrassing, even with all 
the power they can bring to bear upon it — their interest is 
to oppose every other scheme (and the better it is, the stronger 
the reason why it-should be opposed), and not to give life to 
any enterprise of their own which is not subsidiaiy to their 
first grand object. They begao in the recklessness of ignor- 
ance and presumption ; they are proceeding in a course 
worthy of such commencement. I maintain, that it is quite 
evident that their interests and the interestsof the unfortunate 





Bettlers, who confided in their wisdom and discretion, are not 
identical with the interests of the public; and that the worst 
agency which could possibly be employed for the speedy and 
complete colonization of New Zealand, would be that of the 
New Zealand Company. Fervent, therefore, is ray hope, and, 
when I consider the character of the present administration, 
strong is my trust, that no farther powers or even confidence 
will be extended to this Company, and that no faith will be 
placed in their professions. The speedy and complete colo- 
nization of New Zealand upon wise principles is a noble 
enterprifle, and one well worthy the personal care and superin- 
tendence of the enlightened Government of a mighty empire. 
If it be adviseable, as I am convinced it would be, to commit 
the details of colonization for the re-sa!e of land and the like, | 

to associations whose operations should be confined to parti- 
cular districts, and who might to any required number be | 
engaged in forwarding the work of settlement, at the same 
time, let the Government hold these bodies strictly under 
their Buperintendence and control, reserving jealously to 
themgelves plenary authority and discretion in all matters 
which involve a principle. To act upon this plan, would be 
but to pursue a course which every day's experience proves to 
be advantageous in the course of business. The merchant 
covets not the profits of the retailer too. He is satisfied to let 
him gain, in the conviction that upon the whole he realizes a 
better price for his goods than if he sold them on his own 
account by the hands of hired servants. The pohcy of the 
merchant, too, is to sell to many retailers, who are all simulta- 
neously engaged in disposing of his goods at divers places. 
He does not give the monopoly of his sales to one great com- 
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pany of factors — call it New Zealand Company incorporated 

by Royal Charter^ or what you will. Such^ I apprehend^ is 

the policy which might be most advantageously pursued 

by the Government in carrying on the business of coloniz- 
aUon. 
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